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once, not for the printed page but to be
sung. But movement also has grown
less expressive, more declamatory, less
intimate. When I called the other day
upon a friend I found myself among some
dozen people who were watching a group
of Spanish boys and girls, professional
dancers, dancing some national dance in
the midst of a drawing-room. Doubtless
their training had been long, laborious,
and wearisome; but now one could not
be deceived, their movement was full of
joy. They were among friends, and it all
seemed but the play of children; how
powerful it s&emed, how passionate, while
an even more miraculous art, separated
from us by the footlights, appeared in the
comparison laborious and professional. It
is well to be close enough to an artist to
feel for him a personal liking, close enough
perhaps to feel that our liking is returned.
My play is made possible by a Japanese
dancer whom I have seen dance in a studio
and in a drawing-room and on a very small
stage lit by an excellent stage-light. In
the studio and in the drawing-room alone,
where the lighting was the light we are
most accustomed to, did I see him as the